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You see occasional financial 

statements by manufacturing 

companies which mention 

*‘a good backlog of orders 

on the books” as an indication of optimism. This 
started us thinking about a fundamental differ- 
ence between such businesses and New Jersey Bell. 
We don’t have any backlog of orders—except 

a handful on a day-to-day basis. We’re strictly a 
“service on demand” organization. You order 
a phone put in, or moved. We agree on a date 
convenient to you and our man comes around 
and does the job. We’ve no idea, until you give 
us the order, that such an order is coming in. 
It’s the same with phone calls. Calls can’t be 
mass-produced, taken by truck to retail stores 
and stacked on shelves waiting for customers. We 
have to be ready, any time of the day or night, 
for you—or anyone else to pick up the phone. 
You may be calling the corner store, or someone 
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across the continent. Every part of the telephone 
system, here in New Jersey, and elsewhere, plus 
the people who operate it, must be prepared, and 
are prepared, for that call. Dial systems, the vast 
nationwide network of lines, cables, radio-relay 
circuits, are in place, ready for your bidding— 
when you ask. 


Each call and, for that matter, each installation, 
is pretty much a tailor-made affair. It’s wholly 
unlike operations along an assembly line. 


We do have, in a broad sense, an idea what to 
expect. By experience we know, in general, that 
X-thousands of calls will be made and installa- 
tions requested. We don’t know just where, or 
who will place the order, but a certain number 
of people will be doing these things at any given 
time. The whole system is designed and built on 
that basis, with plans readied for the expansion 
we know is coming year by year. 


New Jersey had peaceful relations 
with the Indians from earliest times. 
Various circumstances led to this 
happy condition, but a main factor 
was an Indian chief named Oratam. 

The Dutch at Nieuw Amsterdam came to the New 
World to trade. The last thing they wanted was 
bloody warfare. Across the Hudson were our Dela- 
wares, peaceful enough as Indians went but... one 
never knew. Head man of the Hackensack tribe was 
Oratam, “‘a notable man among men in his day” an 
able debater and orator, as shrewd a politician as the 
redoubtable Peter Stuyvesant, governor of the New 
Netherlanders. 

Oratam well knew the Dutch wanted peace and 
found it worth his while to keep the Hackensacks 
quiet. It’s even been hinted he wasn’t above faking 
uprisings among the irritable nearby Raritans and 
Esopus. An assortment of presents usually was 
enough to restore calm. 

Alcohol caused most Indian squabbles. The red- 
skins couldn’t handle firewater and the Dutch tried 
hard to suppress the liquor traffic. In despair, they 
turned to Oratam. Long before our 18th Amendment, 
Oratam became America’s first Prohibition agent. 
His 1662 commission from the Dutch read, in part: 
*“Whereas Oratam, Chief of the Hackinghesacky, and 
other savages, have complained that selfish people 
do carry whole ankers of brandy into their country 
and peddle it, from which, if it is not prevented in 
time, trouble will arise, therefore, the Director- 
General and Council of New Netherlands, not know- 
ing for the moment a better way to stop it, authorize 
the said Chief to seize those selling it and bring them 
here where they may be punished.” (See front cover). 

Oratam lived to the ripe age of 90 and, full of 
honors, died in 1667, after the British had taken 
over rule from the Dutch in New York and New 
Jersey by means of a bloodless demonstration by the 
British fleet in full force at the Battery in 1664. 


von Steuben 


Most school children 
know of Baron von Steuben 
of Revolutionary fame. A 
familiar figure in New Jer- 
sey during the war, he was 
inspector-general of Wash- 
ington’s armies and is 
credited with the drilling 
that turned a disorganized 
crowd into a fighting army. 
The Baron had been a lieu- 
tenant general in the Prus- 
sian army, had fought 
against Austria, France, 
Russia, Sweden and Saxony, 
then came to America. For 
his services, he was given 
the former Zabriskie house, 
now home of the Bergen 
County Historical Society. 
The Baron’s full name is 
somewhat impressive— 
Friedrich Wilhelm August 
Heinrich Ferdinand von 
Steuben, no less. He died in 
Utica, N. Y. in 1794. 


Birthday Coming Up? 


If there’s a birthday, or 
anniversary, coming up, and 
you’re scratching your head 
over “‘what to give” may 
we suggest a handy exten- 
sion phone? Your teenager 
would love to have a Prin- 
cess® telephone in her own 
room. Or, the lady of the 
house can make good use of 
a wall phone in her private 
office-workshop, thekitchen. 
Costs just pennies a day. 
Ask our Business Office 
about a gift installation. 


Oyster Ownership 


Who owns an oyster in 
its native haunts? Legal 
battles raged over this 150 
years ago in New Jersey. 
About 1805, a chap named 
Leverson planted oysters in 
Monmouth County waters 
to await their maturity for 
‘“*harvest.” Along came a 
pair of oyster pirates and 
*‘snaffled off’ a thousand. 
Leverson brought suit, the 
defendants answered by 
claiming “finders keepers.” 
Leverson won, establishing 
today’s basis for ownership 
rights to bivalves planted an- 
nually in our coastal waters, 
a major industry now. 


Hospital Week 


New Jersey Bell joins the 
nation in saluting National 
Hospital Week. It comes 
annually in May during the 
period in which we celebrate 
the birth of the noted 
Florence Nightingale on 
May 12, 1820. 


CALL ANYWHERE, BUT DIAL WITH CARE 


Oldest Light 


The State Department of 
Conservation and Economic 
Development says that 
Sandy Hook Lighthouse is 
the oldest in the Western 
Hemisphere. Erected in 
1764, it is the only one dat- 
ing from Colonial times 
that is still intact. Its beacon 
has been extinguished only 
twice, except for repairs— 
in the Revolution, and in 
World War II. 


Always Handy 

The busiest phone booth 
in the world, we’re told, is 
on the main concourse at 
Grand Central Station, New 
York City. During one 12- 
hour observation, it wasn’t 
unoccupied longer than two 
minutes. There are some 
600,000 of these booths in 
the Bell System, and you’ll 
find one handy most any- 
where you go — highway, 
street, corner store. 


Statistics show that 
25% of all automobile 
accidents come from 
failure to yield the 
right-of-way; 22% from 
following too closely, 
13% from speeding. 
Courtesy, Caution and 
Concentration are the 
‘‘Three C’s"’ of safety 
on the highway. 


““National Numbers’ 


Virtually every phone user 
in the land now has a 
“national”? phone number. 
Each regular number is pre- 
fixed by a _ three-numeral 
Area Code for use in reach- 
ing it from other Areas. 
North Jersey, for example, 
has 201 ; South Jersey, 609; 
New York City, 212; Phila- 
delphia, 215. To reach some- 
one in another Area, you 
just dial the three-digit Code, 
then the regular number. 
Speed of connection is a 
matter of seconds. 

Fishing Item 

New Jersey, says the De- 
partment of Conservation, 
was the first State to adopt 
laws about fishing. The 
Legislature in 1878 adopted 
rules regulating netting by 
seines in Raritan and Dela- 


. ware Bays. 


Lost Lady 


Many a housewife, newly 
moved into town, has com- 
mented “‘I simply felt lost— 
I didn’t know where to turn 
to find any of the trades- 
people I needed to get my 
new home set up. Then I 
thought of the Yellow Pages 
and my worries were over.” 
Those Yellow Pages can 
help anyone, newcomer or 
old-timer, locate services, 
trade-marked products, or 
just about anything else. 
They’re a shopping guide 
to your whole area. 
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is issued by ie New Jersey Bell 


Telephone Company, an ‘organization — f- 


of New Jersey men and women, coy 
to provide the best telephone 


service to the people: of our state, nai 


The work of the New Jersey 
Mental Health Association 
promises more hope for those 
who are emotionally disturbed 
or mentally ill. Your contribu- 
tion helps the Association pro- 
gram of research, education, 
legislation, clinic development 
and rehabilitation. It’s our lead- 
ing health problem—give as 
generously as you can. 


